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AN OLD LETTER: 1 SOME FORGOTTEN HIS- 
TORY OF THE CITY AND THE MAN- 
WASHINGTON. 

WITH ANNOTATIONS 

By THOMAS FORSYTHE NELSON. 
(Read before the Society, March 8, 1910.) 

Washington, June 20th, 1842. 
Dear Friend: 

On the 15th of June at 6£ o'Clock in the morning the 
Steam Boat Ohio left Philadelphia. I was on deck half 
an hour before the time of starting and was present at the 
parting of friends — the many smiles and tears alternately 
— the anxious looks and the farewell kissing of the Ladies — 
in the closing scene when the Bell was pealing a beautiful 
little girl looked up into the face of a young Lady saying 
in a thrilling voice never mind you will go safe and we will 
all write to you, and you will write to us wont you — then 

1 A few years ago a copy of the letter given herewith was obtained from 
one of the descendants of the writer. It seemed to present some interest- 
ing points for historical research and this estimate has been fully realized 
in the pleasure and perhaps some little profit obtained from prosecuting 
the search for the obscure and forgotten facts suggested by its perusal. 

David Cooke — the writer — was a prosperous and well-known merchant 
in the city of Philadelphia, and this letter was written to his wife while 
he was on a visit to the city of Washington in 1842. He was born in Mary- 
land in 1781, resided in Alexandria, Va., when a youth, and up to the time 
he attained his majority was apprenticed to T. Riddell, a merchant of 
Alexandria. 

Very soon after he came of age he embarked in business for himself, 
commencing in 1803 and continuing as a merchant on his own account in 
Alexandria for five years or until 1808, when he removed to Philadelphia, 
becoming one of the successful and wealthy dry-goods merchant of that 

2S 
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the tears came coursing down her cheeks — they took one 
parting kiss and the little girl was hurried on shore — it 
was pleasing to see the herds of cattle grasing on the level 
green meadows for miles in length and breadth just 
below the city — after which we came in sight of many 
small vessels and one large Ship — bound inward — on the 
day previous one hundred vessels consisting of Sloops — 
Schooners — Brigs — Barques and Ships sailed up to the 
City — the Ohio arrived at Wilmington at 9 — the cars 
received the passengers and we travelled over a very level 
country 34 Miles to Havre de Grace and crossed over the 
Susquehannah in a steam boat — the river is more than a 
mile wide and flows into the wide extending Chesapeake 
Bay just below the town — the breathing of the salt air 
was delightful or as the Ladies say it was quite refresh- 
ing — We arrived in Baltimore at 2 and left it at 4 — reach- 
ing Washington at 7 in the evening — 

Having incautiously promised to write to you from here 
— I will endeavor to do so — although I almost repent of 
having made the promise not that I think less of home — 
but for the want of time — much of which is taken up in 
listening to the talk of the many that congregate here — 
and before the morning news can be ascertained — the 
Bell gives notice that breakfast must be attended to — 

city under the firm name of Wright & Cooke, composed of Samuel G. 
Wright and David Cooke. He died at Norristown, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, at his country home, 26 November, 1851. His wife, Mary 
Whipple Cushman, whom he married at Mt. Holly, N. J., was about 30 
years his junior and as his widow she died in 1880. 

It will be noted as the letter unfolds that David Cooke was a man, if 
not possessed of a "finished" education, was possessed of good powers 
of observation and description and one whom we would call, today at 
lea^t, a well-read man. He was doubtless a busy man of affairs and in 
this spring-time of 1842 he heard the "Call of the wild" and laid aside 
care to seek a short period of rest and recreation in the haunts he had 
known in his early life: but we will let him tell the story in his own way 
verbatim et literatim and mar it only with such annotations as will aid 
to a better understanding of his observations and reminiscences. 
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and then over curiosity prompts me to station myself 
in the front part of the building in order to look at the mem- 
bers of congress as they pass by going up Pennsylvania 
avenue on their way to the Capitol — soon after which I 
walk on in the same course anxious to hear the speaking of 
the chosen men from all parts of the Union — and I have 
taken great pleasure in attentively listening to those cele- 
brated men — it would take much space to give an extract 
of their speeches and to describe their different manner 
and style of oratory which none but the educated can 
accomplish and which would be an undertaking requiring 
more skill and judgment than falls to the lot of a super- 
ficial hearer like myself — and however pleasing it might be 
to you I am nevertheless reluctantly compeled to shrink 
from the attempt — and will endeavor to content myself 
with the pleasing hope that my sons may not have the 
same reason to do likewise — and that they may be en- 
abled to acquire a finished education — if it was for nothing 
more than to save them from feeling the bitter mortifica- 
tion such as I have endured — and should my name be no 
longer numbered with the living at the time of their com- 
mencing a college education — tell them how much I 
deplore the want of it through life — and how much they 
ought and I trust will appreciate the means left for obtain- 
ing it — and which was not afforded to him who while 
living prayed for their welfare and that he might be per- 
mitted to remain a short time longer in some degree on 
their account that he might not depart while they were yet 
so young requiring his untiring attention at their tender 
age — but was cheered with the thought of leaving them 
and their little sisters to the care of a protectress that in 
the natural order of events may long out live him — and 
who next to himself loves them most. 

The Pennsylvania avenue starts from the semi circular 
iron fence that sweeps around the west front of the capi- 
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tol and runs more than a mile to the grounds that surround 
the Presidents mansion — around which stands the build- 
ings occupied by the State — Treasury — War — and navy 
departments — it is a splendid street — very wide — with 
broad side walks and shade trees — Hacks and private 
Carriages and Equipages are passing in rapid succes- 
sion — and it is the most fashionable promenade in Wash- 
ington City — these avenues named after the different 
states run from the capitol in every direction — The capitol 
is as you have heard a very large white building around 
which are ponderous stone steps extending far out on the 
side next the city and continued partly down the hill 
having convenient landing places — by the side of one of 
them is a monument 2 to the memory of Warriors who fell 
in battle — I will state their names presently — four statues 

2 Referring to this monument we have recourse to Watterston's Guide 
to the City of Washington, together with a Report of the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings which described the Naval Monument standing on 
the lower terrace of the west side of the Capitol as 

"A handsome marble fountain from which the water, brought through 
pipes from springs about 2 miles north of the Capitol, falls into a beauti- 
ful basin of white marble, and thence flows into a reservoir cased with 
stone, and in which has been erected a monument to the memory of the 
young naval officers, (Richard) Somers, (Henry) Wadsworth, (Joseph) 
Israel, (James) Decatur, (John) Dorsey and (James) Caldwell, who gal- 
lantly perished off Tripoli in 1804. This neat and beautiful monument 
was formerly erected in the Navy Yard of this city, a much more appro- 
priate place than the one in which it now stands. 

"It was executed in Italy at the expense and by order of the officers of 
the Navy, who entrusted its selection and execution to Commodore 
David Porter of Essex fame. In this mission he was greatly indebted to 
the Bishop of Florence for his assistance and through whose influence 
Micali of Leghorn was induced to undertake the work and it bears this 
inscription 'Giol. Charles Micali invent o Liverno, 1806/ It was 
brought to this country in the frigate Constitution and was erected in 
1808 in the Washington Navy Yard where for years it attracted the admir- 
ation of all who visited the Yard. During the last war with Great Britain 
it was very much defaced by the British soldiers on their visit to this 
city in 1814." 

It was removed to the west front of the Capitol a short time prior to 
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are standing on an elevated platform — one exhibiting the 
Record of History — another the emblem of Wisdom, 
Strength and Speed — Minerva prepared for flight and 
the Goddess of War pointing with the right hand finger 
to the West and her eyes fixed on a group of Children 
noticing her attitude and listening to the following words 
— Columbia expects her sons to do their duty — the monu- 
ment stands in the middle of a spacious stone Basin capped 
with iron railings which is filled with pure water from the 
flowing fountain on the heights and it is pleasing to see the 
many Gold fish meandering playfully in their element — 
the body of the Monument is built of stone finished with 
an obelisk on the top of which is a water fowl 3 casting the 
stream glistening through the rays of the sun — there is a 
Similar Basin on the opposite side of the building filled 

July 1832 where it remained until 1860 when it found a final place in the 
grounds of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. Upon examination of 
the several accounts of this monument and of its several removals it was 
found that no two agreed as to many of the details, particularly with 
reference to the date of its final removal to Annapolis. 

Recourse was had to the newspapers of that day from which was 
gleaned the following. The appropriation for its removal was approved 
22 June 1860. The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore Sun on 
2 Aug. 1860 says, "The Naval monument is down, all except the figures 
are taken to the Washington Navy Yard, from thence to go by vessel 
to Annapolis.' ' 

13 Aug. he says "The Naval monument is at the wharf being put up 
for transportation to Annapolis and will probably be sent off this 
week. ,, 

4 Sept. "The Statuary of the naval monument is about to be shipped 
on the steamer Anacostia. She is waiting for repairs to her machinery 
before leaving.' ' 

15 Oct. "Tomorrow the Anacostia will leave with the remainder of 
the naval monument for Annapolis." 

5 Nov. the Annapolis correspondent to the Baltimore Sun reports that 
"workmen are now engaged in re-erecting the Naval monument" and 
proceeds to give a very accurate description of it. 

3 The writer is evidently mistaken in this respect. The American eagle 
has always capped this monument, and no provisions were ever made for 
casting a stream from its summit. 
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with pure water by the invisible means of leaden pipes 
under the surface. 

Two large enclosures with iron railings belongs to the 
capitol tastfully laid out with wide walks and a great 
number of shade trees which add to the comfort and beauty 
of this admirable spot — the water is brought here from the 
towering highth in view three miles off passing through 
low land in aqueducts and mounting up the high ground 
to the lofty eminence on which the capitol stands — and 
where is to be seen at times when the sky is clear and the 
glorious sun appears in full splendor a plentiful Specimen 
of the fair Ladies of America with sparkling eyes and 
smiling faces polished manners and graceful inclination 
of the head when noticing the obeasance of the Gentle- 
men who fill high places of Honor and emolument. Happy 
men that are permitted to attend those angelic beings at 
the Levees — the Parties select and the Jam Parties — 
the Balls and theatres and other places of fashionable 
resort — and no doubt some of them expect soon to realise 
the bliss so long anticipated and which is so briefly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Willis as follows: 

The world well tried, the sweetest thing in life, 
is the unclouded welcome of a wife 

The rotunda is an attractive place being a perfect circle 
ninety feet in diameter having a splendid dome which rises 
one hundred feet above the floor with large sky lights on 
the top — and is adorned by means of the Painters and 
sculptors art — the voice when elevated in a small degree 
sounds loud and mournful — some of the things seen here 
creates an awful feeling — they have removed the much 
admired full length likeness of the murdered King and 
Queen of France 4 they have removed the large paintings 

4 The mention made of the paintings that "have been removed" 
provides a reasonable basis for search as to their identity, their origin 
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representing many figures of the first white settlers and the 
aboriginals engaged in desperate rencounters and san- 
gunary combat some expiring while the bloody affray was 

and what disposition was made of them. The first mentioned— the mur- 
dered King and Queen of France could refer to no other than Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette who were beheaded in 1793. Were these the same 
portraits which are referred to in the following interesting record gleaned 
from the Secret Journals of the Acts and Proceedings of Congress? 

On 11 May 1779 it is 

"ordered, that the committee appointed to prepare an answer to the 
letter lately received by Congress from his most christian majesty, do 
also report the draft of a representation to the King of France, stating 
the difficulties to which these States are exposed in obtaining arms, 
military and naval stores and clothing for the American army and navy, 
requesting his majesty to order them to be furnished with the necessary 
supplies and pledging to him the faith of these states for the repayment 
of such sums, with interest, as may be advanced on their account, as 
soon as the restoration of peace shall enable them to make the necessary 
remittances." 

On 15 June, 1779 

"The Committee appointed prepared an answer to the letter from his 
most christian majesty, brought in a draft, which was agreed to as fol- 
lows: 

Great Faithful and Beloved Friend and Ally 

"The repeated proofs we have received of your majesty's regard for 
the United States will lead their citizens to rejoice in every event that 
may conduce to your happiness and glory. It affords us particular pleas- 
ure to hear that Providence has been pleased to bless your nuptials with 
the birth of a princess; and we pray God that the virtues and honours of 
your illustrious family may be perpetuated in a race of descendants 
worthy of so great and so good an ancestor. 

We receive with great satisfaction and sensibility your majesty's 
assurances of esteem and constant regard; and we entreat you to be 
persuaded that the permanence and stability of our friendship will be 
equal to the magnanimity of that conduct, and the importance of those 
good offices, by which it was created. 

Permit us to request the favor of your royal majesty to oblige us with 
portraits of yourself and royal consort, that, by being placed in our 
council chamber, the representatives of these states may daily have 
before their eyes the first royal friends and patrons of their cause.' ' 

On 16 April 1784, the record runs: 

"The minister plenipotentiary of France, having on the 6th transmitted 
to Congress a letter, dated 13th August 1783, from his most christian 
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going on at a time when the land here and around was the 
Indians hunting grounds and now there is to be seen five 
splendid paintings each one about twenty feet square 

majesty, in answer to their letter of the 15th June 1779, and accompanied 
the same with a memorial informing Congress that the portraits of the 
King and Queen are arrived at Philadelphia; that he has orders to present 
them to this assembly, and has taken the measures necessary for their 
safe keeping until Congress shall be ready to receive them; the said 
letter and memorial were referred to the consideration of a committee" 

On the report of a committee consisting of Mr. Gerry, Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Read to whom were referred the letter of the 13th of August, 
from his most christian majesty and the memorial from the honourable 
the minister plenipotentiary of France. 

" Resolved, That the following letter be signed by the President in 
behalf of the United States in Congress assembled, and transmitted to 
his most christian majesty, in answer to his letter accompanying the por- 
traits of his majesty and his royal consort which he has been pleased to 
present to Congress.' ' 

" Great, Faithful and Beloved Friend and Ally 

Your majesty's letter of the 13th of August last has been received by 
the United States in Congress assembled with a de^ee of satisfaction 
and pleasure which those only can conceive, who, to the highest senti- 
ments of respect, unite feelings of the most affectionate friendship. 

The portraits of your majesty and of your royal consort having arrived 
at Philadelphia, have been carefully preserved by your faithful minister, 
the chevalier de la Luzerne, whose attention on this, as on all other oc- 
casions, merits the acknowledgments of Congress. 

These lively representations of our august and most beloved friends 
will be placed in our council chamber; and can never fail of exciting in 
the mind of every American an admiration of the distinguished virtue 
and accomplishments of the royal originals. 

We beseech the Supreme Ruler of the Universe constantly to keep your 
majesty and your royal consort in his holy protection, and to render the 
blessings of your administration as extensive as the objects of your 
majesty's benevolent principles. 

Done at Annapolis in the State of Maryland, this 16th day of April 1784 
by the United States in Congress assembled. 

Your faithful friends and allies." 

"Resolved, That the President inform the honourable the minister 
of France, that Congress have a due sense of the care which he has taken 
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(only think how large). 5 The signing of the declaration of 
Independence at Philadelphia on the 4th of July 1776 
having likenesses of all the signers 47 in number. 

for preserving the portraits; and are desirous they may continue in his 
possession until proper places can be provided for them." 

On 11 Feb. 1785 (City Hall in the city of New York) is this record: 

"On the report of a Committee, consisting of Mr. Gerry, Mr. Ellery 
and Mr. Williamson, to whom was referred a letter of 29th December 
last, from Mr. de Marbois to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 

Resolved, That the Secretary for Foreign Affairs give orders for a 
careful removal of the portraits of his most christian majesty and of the 
Queen of France, from Philadelphia to the hall in this city, in which Con- 
gress holds their sessions." 

David Bailie Warden, in his statistical description of the District of 
Columbia, published in Paris in 1816, referring to the Capitol says : 

"The centre, or great body of the building, is not yet commenced, 
but the two wings are nearly finished. The north wing, which contains 
the Senate chamber, has the form of a segment, with a double arched 
dome, and Ionic pillars. It is adorned with portraits of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette." 

A search into several hundred volumes has failed thus far to discover 
any further record or reference to these portraits, neither do I find any 
data relating to the other one described as a combat between the settlers 
and the Indians, nor of the "other clever historical paintings." It is 
hoped, however, that this reference to them may at least serve to 
quicken the zeal of some other enthusiast with more time than I who may 
be more successful. There are many possible sources of information 
which might yield some scraps of detail or other data concerning them. 

6 It will doubtless be of interest to some if it be recorded in this 
connection that of the five large paintings in the rotunda at that time, 
four of them were painted by John Trumbull, whose portrait by his 
own hand is found in the Surrender of Cornwallis. 

These are as follows: 

Signing the Declaration of Independence 

Surrender of Burgoyne 

Surrender of Cornwallis, and 

General Washington surrendering his commission. 

The fifth one — Baptism of Pocahontas — is by John Gadsby Chapman, 
who was born in Alexandria in 1808 (then in the District of Columbia). 
All of the others have been added since the date of this letter, viz: 

Embarkation of the Pilgrims by Robert Weir 

Landing of Columbus by John Vanderlyn 

Discovery of the Mississippi by William H. Powell. 
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The Surrender of the British at Saratoga October 17, 
1777 more than thirty figures — with ordinances. 

The Surrender of Cornwallis to Washington at York- 
town October 19th 1781 — thirty six figures and ten horses. 

General Washington resigning his commission to Con- 
gress in Annapolis December 23rd, 1783 — Forty seven 
figures. 

The Baptism of Pocahontas at Jamestown — forty 
figures including about ten Indians — the figure of Poca- 
hontas kneeling at the altar — the expression of her counte- 
nance and the painting of the drapery is more beautiful 
than I could have imagined — her Husband standing near 
her looks like a dancing master — 

And other clever Historical paintings — 

The Statue of Jefferson 6 and the Collossal Statue of 
Washington 7 the greatest of the great whose likeness is 

6 The statue of Jefferson which once occupied the centre of the rotunda 
was executed by Pierre-Jean David d' Angers, a celebrated sculptor of 
Paris. 

It was presented in 1833 to Congress by Lieutenant Uriah Phillips 
Levy, an officer of the United States Navy, who later became the owner 
by purchase of Jefferson's estate "Monticello." 

Jefferson is represented as holding in his left hand a scroll upon which 
is engraved the whole of the Declaration of Independence, a quill pen is 
in his right hand with a wreath of oak leaves and two books at his feet. 
After the Greenough statue of Washington was placed in the rotunda 
in 1841 this statue of Jefferson was given a place in the Library of Con- 
gress from whence it was removed in 1850 to stand in the grounds at the 
north or main entrance to the White House. It remained here until 
1874 and was then removed to the Capitol where it now has a place be- 
side the east door of the rotunda. 

7 The Colossal Statue of Washington referred to is the well-known 
Greenough Statue which had been placed in the rotunda of the Capitol, 
1 Dec. 1841 but a short time prior to the date of this letter. It was the 
subject of much criticism and even ridicule and now that it has only 
recently found a new and doubtless a permanent place in the Smith- 
sonian Institution it will not be inappropriate to give it a little more 
than passing notice although its history may be well known. Very soon 
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so singularly striking from all others. I remember having 
looked admiringly upon his face when living and when 
dead and of the bitter cold and lowering day of his funeral 
at Mount Vernon which will long live in my recollection — 
the sad and disconsolate look of that bereaved Lady Wash- 
ington whose once happy home was desolate, then the 
mourning Household including aged colored persons long 
tried and faithful servants — the appearance of the Mansion 

after it had been placed in the rotunda it became evident that the posi- 
tion was far from being a suitable one for many reasons and the sculptor 
himself advocated its removal. By reference to the minute book of the 
Joint Committee on Library it will be seen that on 25 January 1843 a 
memorial was presented by H. Greenough " concerning the present loca- 
tion of the statue.' ' This was referred to Mr. Tillinghast to investigate 
and on 16 February 1843 he reported a joint resolution for its removal 
from the rotunda to the east gardens which was effected 3 March 1843, 
where it remained until again removed 21 November 1908 to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

George Watterston appointed Librarian of Congress in 1816 became the 
publisher of a Guide to Washington which was published in 1842 the 
same year as that in which this letter was written. He refers to the 
Greenough Statue as follows : 

"A foreign writer has said l Nothing can be more human, and at the 
same time more god-like, than this colossal statue of Washington. It is 
a sort of domestic Jupiter. The sublime repose and simplicity of the 
whole figure united as it is with exceeding energy of expression, is per- 
fectly classical without the slightest abstract imitation, so that there is 
no mistaking the pure lineage of this statue. Being intended to fill the 
central position in the Capitol of the United States he had addressed his 
statue of Washington to a distant posterity and made it rather a political 
abstract of his whole career, than the chronicle of any one deed or any 
one leading feature of his life/ " 

The author of this guide adds in this connection that "It may be 
doubted whether the figure of Washington, half-naked, is calculated to 
suit the taste of the people of this country or of this age. Posterity may 
be better pleased with it than the present generation; though the skill 
and genius of the artist in the masterly delineations of the form and 
proportions of the illustrious Chief, cannot but be greatly admired by all 
who see the statue. It is about 12 ft. high, weighs 14 tons and is elevated 
on a pedestal 12 ft., in height in the centre of the Rotunda." 

Caleb Atwater — a citizen of Ohio — in 1844— says : 
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and of the cold and gloomly Vault in which was deposited 
the remains of the greatest man that the world has ever 
seen — all nations lamenting his death and recording the 
events of his glorious life, which has been the theme of 
orators for more than forty years and which will be re- 
vived by future generations and last for ever — Millions 
yet unborn will be taught when infants to lisp and bless 
the name of Washington— would it be improper to imagine 
him to be near the Court of Heaven interceding for his 
country now in the deplorable state so truly foretold by 
him in his farewell address — 

I annex a copy of Lord Byrons tribute to Washington 

" Among the mysteries of this mysterious city, take the following: 
Soon after my return from New York, I went all alone in the Monu- 
mental square, east of the Capitol, to discover what a certain low ill- 
looking shanty contained. On entering the building, I saw a statue of 
Jupiter Tonans, without a shirt on his back, holding a thunder-bolt in 
his right hand! Every wrinkle and every feature of his face and his 
Roman dress, without a shirt, and coated with dust, proved to me at a 
glance of the eye, in a moment, that some Italian had either stolen and 
brought off the original statue, or he had exactly copied it; and that 
some one placed it here for the purpose of setting up the worship of 
Jupiter here at the seat of the National government ! — After examining 
the statue of this heathen deity, I looked and behold it stood on a 
granite rock, inscribed Washington. That Washington was well repre- 
sented by a block of granite, I was not prepared to either affirm or deny 
but that any one could with any sort of propriety introduce into this 
square the worship of Rome's old pagan gods, I do deny, and will main- 
tain my denial on substanial grounds of correct taste.— I do not say, 
that our artists may not with great propriety go to Europe and there 
study the best labors of the best artists; but let our Americans carry 
with them American hearts, and return to us untinged with European 
feelings, and not imbued either with the ideas of paganism. 

Washington clad in a Roman dress instead of his American uniform ! 
Daniel Boone dressed in a toga instead of his Western hunting shirt ! 
An American Indian in a toga fighting a battle instead of his being clad 
in his simple breech-clout! Why such sights are presented to us here is 
a mystery — mystery of Washington city; 
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lately discovered to be omitted by the Publisher of his 
works in fear of British royalty 8 

Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the Great 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state: 
Yes — One — the first — the last the best, 

The Cincinnatus of the West 
Whom envy dared not hate 

Bequeathed the name of Washington — 
To make men blush there was but one; 

Byron said I would rather have a nod from an American 
than a Snuff box from an Emperor. This noble recognition 

8 It will not be uninteresting or inappropriate in this connection to 
know something of the history of the stanza here quoted. This is stanza 
XIX of Byron's Ode to Napoleon but was never printed or included there- 
in during the life of Byron. It was first printed as a separate poem in 
Murray's edition of Byron issued in 1831 and first appended to the Ode 
to Napoleon in the edition of 1832. In the Letters and Journals of Byron 
edited by Thomas Moore there appears a letter from Byron to his pub- 
lisher dated 10 April viz. :" I have written an Ode on the Fall of Napoleon 
. . . . print it or not as you please — it is of no consequence. It con- 
tains nothing in his favor and no allusion whatever to our own govern- 
ment or the Bourbons. ' ' Mr. Murray, his publisher, soon after requested 
Byron to make some additions to the Ode so as to save the Stamp Duty 
imposed upon publications not exceeding a single sheet. In reply to this 
request Bryon on the 25th of April says: "I have doubts about the lines 
being worth printing .... 'I am not i' the vein' or I could 
knock off a stanza or three for the Ode that might answer the purpose 
better." The Ode at this time consisted of but fifteen stanzas. On the 
next day — 26 April Byron again writes his publisher " I have been think- 
ing that it might be as well to publish no more of the Ode separately 
. . . . I can't for the head of me add a line worth scribbling; my 
'vein is quite gone' and in another letter of same date Byron again 
alluded to it and says " I don't like the additional stanzas at all and they 
had better be left out. The fact is, I can't do anything I am asked to do, 
however gladly I would; and at the end of a week my interest in a com- 
position goes off. This will account to you for my doing no better for 
your 'Stamp Duty' Postscript." 
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of Washington will be held in high estimation by every- 
one true to America and freedom — Cowper used the 
following words — how different from Lord Byron 

" Slaves cannot breath in England" " probably they 
cannot — We should think that Slaves could not breath in 
England, where even freemen have to pay a tax upon the 
air which they Breath" — Let us hope that things will 
mend for the enslaved all over the world. 

The Library is on a level with the Rotunda and the 
two Houses of Legislation which is about 250 feet above 
the level of the Streets and is a high vaulted room 75 
feet in length with alcoves on each side filled with Books 
and many likeness of living and dead men — and the min- 
nature of Queen Victoria which attracts the attention and 
admiration of the Ladies — I was present when many of 
them expressed the opinion that the Painter had flattered 
her — and who is the Painter that would not flatter a 
Lady when crowned a Queen — 9 

These quotations from Byron's letter do not indicate that these addi- 
tional stanzas were omitted for the reasons as stated by the writer of 
this letter. The fact, however, must not be overlooked that Byron 
penned this stanza only a few months prior to the capture of the city 
of Washington by the British troops and at a time when anti-American 
feeling ran high in England which may have influenced Mr. Murray, 
Byron's publisher, to give a more ready assent to Byron's estimate of 
their value as a production of his pen. 

fl The mention here made of a miniature of Queen Victoria being on 
exhibition in the Library of Congress at this date produced quite a fas- 
cination to trace it from the artist who made it certainly within five 
years after her accession to the throne and to learn further what became 
of it, since it is not now in the Library of Congress. At the outset the 
suggestion was met that if it was the property of and continued in the 
Library, it must have been destroyed in the fire which consumed the 
greater part of the Library on Christmas-eve 1851, but the further sug- 
gestion was also made that it might have been only on exhibition for a 
short time. This led to the tracing of many minatures of Queen Victoria 
but none seem to possess the qualifications necessary to identification as 
the one likely to have been in the Library in 1842. The search, however, 
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Passing out of the library into a colonade from which is 
an extensive view of the surrounding country overlooking 
the City of Washington — the Presidents House and all the 
public buildings — the Navy Yard — Georgetown heights 
the country seat of Mr. Custis the step son of Washington 
called Arlington and some others distinguished on account 
of their present or former owners — the stone Bridge a cross 
the Potomac and the broad stream of this noble river 
is seen rolling on majestically having extensive and pro- 
ductive fisheries on the shores of Maryland and of Vir- 
ginia increasing in magnitude by the acquision of smaller 
streams in its course onward to mingle with the deep 
waters of the Ocean — farther down the river on the heights 
near it in view 7 miles off stands Alexandria the city in 
which I lived so many years and of which I could talk for 
hours without tiring but will endeavor to be brief lest even 
you should exclaim O what an egotist — I returned from 
there yesterday and while there viewed with pleasure and 
some little emotion the small building in which I had the 
temerity to commence business thirty-nine years ago 

has been a most interesting one leading into historical by-paths that have 
at times become almost sensational in possibilities particularly when it 
became apparent that an affair of the heart might be one of those possi- 
bilities and furthermore that the principals in this affair were none 
other than Victoria, the young Queen of England and John Van Buren, 
the son of the President of the United States. 

This became the more interesting when it appeared that John Van 
Buren was said to be the possessor of a miniature of Queen Victoria 
about that time which could easily have been the one that attracted the 
attention of David Cooke and others in the Library in 1842. Recourse 
was had to the gossip and the political billings-gate of the day — strange 
sources to seek for historical truth — but no evidence has been gathered 
which would identify the miniature of Queen Victoria in the possession 
of "Prince John" (if he ever had one) with that in the Library in 1842. 

The author of The Political History of New York should perhaps be 
quoted in his estimate of John Van Buren in which he says he "had, as 
well, a picturesque side to his life. In college he was an expert at bil- 
liards, the centre of wit, and a willing target of beauty. Out of college, 
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poor and a lone to think and act for myself with a capital 
of Forty Pounds contrary to the wish of many well meaning 
persons with whom I was acquainted and who thought it 
madness in me to attempt it surrounded as I was by large 
stores and wealthy owners advising me to open a little 
store at a mill twenty miles off but having a credit unpre- 
cedented for one of my age and circumstances I succeeded 
without difficulty much to their surprise and far beyond 
my sanguine hopes having the first year cleared three 
thousand dollars independent of the expenses five years 
after which I arranged for leaving Alexandria and when 
closing my business a few kind hearted persons beset 
me with entreaties and admonisions telling me again and 
again that I was acting like a madman which increased my 
fears and doubts and not being ungrateful at my success 
I departed with feelings of sadness intending at a future 
time to adopt that city or the heighth near it as my abiding 
place — Providence continued to favor me and in Six months 
I was one of two equal partners of a firm in Philadelphia 
vending merchandise amounting to nearly half a million of 
dollars annually maintaining a credit equal to any in the 

from the time he danced with the Princess Victoria at the Court ball in 
London at the age of twenty-two, to the end of his interesting and event- 
ful life, he was known as l Prince John.' His remarkable gifts opened 
the door to all that was ultra as well as noble. He led in the ball-rooms, 
he presided at dinners, he graced every forum, and he moved in the high- 
est social circles. Men marvelled at his knowledge, at his unfailing 
equanimity and at his political strength.' ' 

One of the gossiping inuendos propagated for political effect which was 
rather more specific than the majority may be also quoted, viz : 

"The rumor was that her Majesty, then at the susceptible age of 
eighteen, was somewhat more than attracted by John's prepossessing 
charms." 

Indeed it seems to have been due to that rumor (an easy invention) 
pounced upon by his father's political enemies that fastened upon him 
the name "Prince John" with his return from witnessing the coronation 
of the Queen in 1837. 
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city which never flaged during all the trying times of the 
Embargo and the War which brought low a majority of 
our less fortunate contemporaries — and how very grate- 
ful I ought to be that having met with losses from time to 
time — yet have something permenent left unless destroyed 
by an earthquake and after all — that which I have lost 
may be great gain to my sons by being the cause of making 
them industrious and perhaps better men than otherwise 
they might have been — while I live my efforts will be 
continued in order to induce them to pursue a correct course 
of conduct through which of all others is the most anxious 
wish of my heart — you will join me in this undertaking 
then let us hope for the best — and remember that it was 
a mother who gave the first impetus to the mind of a 
Washington and who had an influence over him to the 
day of her death .... [A page in the original 
letter is here missing] ..... The following is 
inscribed on the monument — viz. Erected to the memory 
of Captain Richard Somers — Lieutenants James Caldwell 
James Decatur — Henry Wadsworth — Joseph Grady 10 and 
John Dorsey who fell in the different attacts that was made 
on the City of Tripoli in the year of our Lord 1804 and the 
28 year of the independence of the United States — 

The love of glory inspired them — fame has crowned 
their deeds — History records the event — the Children of 
Columbia admire and commerce laments their fall — as a 
small tribute of respect to their memory and of admira- 
tion of their valour so worthy of imitation — their Brother 
officers have erected this monument — 

I have the uncertain recollection of viewing when a 
youth a device in which was seen the figure of an angel 
appearing high in the air coming rapidly from the East 

10 The name Joseph Grady does not appear on the monument, evidently 
a mistake for Joseph Israel which the writer omits. 
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in snowy drapery bearing the silvered trumpet of fame 
sending forth a joyous proclamation to the nations of 
the earth in a loud and harmonious voice saying Peace 
be to all the world. Mementos are to be seen throughout 
the Country of brave officers who fell in battle on land and 
on the Ocean and their names are recorded transfering 
Honor to their descendents — but the names of the poor 
Soldiers who likewise faced the cannon in freedoms cause 
are forgotten — and their Wives and little Children are 
left in a deplorable state of poverty and wretchedness — 
may the remembrance of the sad and desolating effects of 
War admonish every one to join in prayer and supplica- 
tion to the Throne above for Peace to the whole World — 
and those that are then living may read of the rejoicings 
throughout the habitable globe — and Hark to the great 
Bells pealing a jubilee — 

When I walked into, the Patent Office which is well 
worth seeing — a tall man came out of a side room and 
commenced talking to me in the following manner — you 
will remember Sir, that this office was destroyed by fire 
in 1836 nothing was saved to the value of a quill — since 
then this building has been erected — look out of this win- 
dow there is the lot on which it is to be increased to ten 
times its present size which is 273 feet long and 70 wide — 
the price of a patent to an American citizen is 30 dollars to 
a subject of Great Britain 500 dollars — all other nations 
300 dollars from which it defrays all expenses which is 
enormous Notwithstanding it has a surplus over two 
hundred thousand dollars — I have forgotten much — 
which his politeness induced him to tell me — 

The museum is in the Story above in one large room 
the whole width and breadth of the building containing 
Indians implements and curiosities on one side of the room 
— the other side is similar to the Philadelphia museum — 
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150 likenesses 11 of Indian warriors are hung around the 
room — they are more unlike each other than white men 
are — the dress General Washington had on when he re- 
signed his commission to Congress at Annapolis in 1783 
is here in a glass case just as it then was — a pin Substi- 
tuted for a lost button 12 

You must think of taking a trip in pleasant weather 
as I wish you and Sydney to visit Alexandria to see and 
you will admire it — to view the grand harbor and the ship- 
ping in a straight line along the handsome wharves — to walk 
through the wide streets and around the squares laid out 
like those of Philadelphia at right angles and but one half 
the size an improved plan favorable to health and com- 
fort — to see the battle ground on which a noted sham 

11 The Museum referred to here was that of the National Institute or 
Patent Office Museum, one of the links in the sequence which has culmi- 
nated in the New National Museum now ready in some of its departments 
to be opened to the public. It is not within the scope of this paper to 
refer to this Museum beyond what is mentioned by David Cooke in his 
letter, and then only to the 150 likenesses of Indian warriors. These 
paintings were by Charles Bird King an artist whose life and work is part 
of the history of the City of Washington. He was born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, in 1785 and died a bachelor in Washington, D.C., 19 March 
1862. 

It is said that he was a pupil of Benjamin West and at one time a room- 
mate of Sully in London. He came to Washington in 1816, built a house 
and picture gallery or exhibition room on the east side of 12th street be- 
tween E and F northwest, which is designated in the directory of 1860 
as No. 486 12th St. 

These Indian portraits were painted by him between 1825 and 1837 
by order of the War Department and deposited by the Secretary of War 
in the Patent Office Museum in June 1841. They were transfered in 1858 
to the Smithsonian Institution only to be burned in the fire of 24 Janu- 
ary 1865 together with another collection of 152 Indian portraits painted 
by and the personal property of J. M. Stanley. All were destroyed 
except 5 canvasses by Stanley and 6 by King. These are now a part 
of the National Gallery of Art in the New National Museum. 

12 A close observer will discover that this button has never, as yet, 
been replaced and the evidence of the pin is also plainly discernible. 
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engagement 13 took place at a time when war was expected 
between the United States and France and when it was 
deemed the duty of those of a certain age to join the Mili- 
tia Voluntary and parade in military uniform — for this 
wonderful feat notice was previously given and the day fixed 
upon — guests were invited and Washington was included 
in the number — I was then an apprentice to a merchant and 
according to his wish and my own I belonged to a volun- 
ter company — the whole military force were divided in 
two equal numbers — one half remained to defend their 
homes and all that was dear to them — the other half 
represented French men and it fell to my lot to be one of 
them — our fleet early on a beautiful day sailed down the 
river to Mount Vernon and then sailed back again — 
and when we neared the City — Washington was seen and 

ia On the 28th of May 1798 Congress, in anticipation of a war with 
France authorized the President John Adams to enlist a Provisional 
Army for defence, who expressed a wish in a letter dated 22nd June that 
Washington would take charge of the military forces of the Country 
and in accordance with this desire sent to the Senate on the 2nd of 
July the nomination of Washington who was unanimously confirmed 
on the 3rd of July to be " Lieutenant-Gen eral and Commander-in-chief 
of all the Armies raised or to be raised for the service of the United 
States." His commission was issued and dated the next day July 4th, 
1798. 

Washington's Diary for this date says: 

At Alexandria: " July 4. — Went up to the Celebration of the Anniver- 
sary of Independence and dined in the Spring Gardens near Alex M 
with a large Comp a of the Civil & Military of Fairfax County." 

Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser of July 19th contains the 
following: 

''Alexandria, July 7. — The 23d Anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence was celebrated by the inhabitants of this town, on Wednesday 
last, with the greatest harmony and conviviality. — Everything conspired 
to render the business of the day a varied scene of patriotism and social 
joy; and the dignified presence of the beloved WASHINGTON, our 
illustrious neighbor, gave such a high colouring to the tout ensemble- 
that nothing was wanting to complete the picture. The auspicious morn- 
ing was ushered in by a discharge of sixteen guns. At 10 o'clock the uni- 
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easily distinguished from the express riders around him 
on the height reconnortering in military array — equipped 
for the battle field — mounted on his beautiful cream 
colored War Horse champing the bridle bit and gracefully 
curving his neck while bounding lightly to and fro — as 
if glorying in the act of bearing the noble rider — our plan 
was matured we were to debark at the centre wharf and 
to sack and fire the City — then to clear out with the Beauty 
and Booty — we had to pass part of the Shipping in the 
harbor and to our surprise they were strongly maned with 
sharp shooters who gave us a warm reception by firing 
from her top masts down upon us — we landed and the loud 
exciting martial music aroused our natural courage 
every man fought fiercely and bravely in a desperate 
battle regardless of danger rushing onward for victory or 

form companies paraded; and, it must be acknowledged, their appear, 
ance was such as entitled them to the greatest credit, while it reflects 
honor on their officers and the town — it was perfectly military : . . . 
The different corps were reviewed in King street by General Wash- 
ington, and Col. Little, who expressed the highest satisfaction at their 
appearance and manoeurving; after which they proceeded to the Epis- 
copal Church, where a suitable discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Davis. Of this discourse I may say, with the expressive Collins, 
it was 

" 'Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime. ' 

"A dinner was prepared at Spring Gardens by Mr. John Stavely; 
which, considering the number of citizens and military that partook of 
it (between 4 and 500) was conducted with the greatest propriety and 
decorum — Ludwell Lee, esq., presided at the head of the table — the foot 
was honored by Col. Charles Little .... GEN. WASHINGTON 
was escorted into town by a detachment from the troop of Dragoons. 
He was dressed in full uniform, and appeared in good health and spirits. 
The troops went through a number of military evolutions during the 
day, with all of which the General was particularly pleased, and 
bestowed many encomiums on their martial appearance/ ' 

There can be no doubt that this sham battle so graphically described 
in this letter of David Cooke was a part of the celebration on the 4th 
of July, 1798 — The first and perhaps the only war-like episode in which 
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death — notwithstanding which we were signally defeated 
— our leader surrendered his sword — not a man was killed 
or missing and only one slightly wounded by the acci- 
dental discharge of a rammer from the gun of a brave but 
confused Soldier — we marched slowly and sadly strongly 
guarded through the streets and to add to our tortured 
feelings our ears were assailed with the shouts and jeer- 
ing of the populace and their ridiculous grimaces were offen- 
sive to our sight — they took us to the bowling green one 
mile from the City and there the two armies unitedly 
dined in company with the invited guests under the shade 
of the lofty green Oaks — and I was more than delighted 
at being seated at the festival Board nearly opposite to 
Washington. 

Let us take this walk so much desired by me — and I 
will not forget to show our son the small building in which 
his father commenced the world on his own account and 
in which he passed five anxious years — and the occurrences 
of those days made so deep an impression that the recol- 
lections at this distant period retain their freshness and 
doubtless will do so while memory is allowed him even 
to the close of life — I feel a desire to relate several inci- 

Washington had an active part after this day, which is also the date of 
his commission as Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief. 

An interesting query arises in this connection. What was George 
Washington's official connection with the Government at the time of 
his death 14 December 1799? We have noted that he was commissioned 
Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief on 4 July 1798. The 
authority for this is found in Section 5, Chapter XXXIV, of an Act 
approved 28 May 1798, viz. : 

"And be it further enacted, that whenever the president shall deem 
it expedient, he is hereby empowered to appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a Commander of the army which may be 
raised by virtue of this act, and who being commissioned as Lieutenant- 
General,may be authorized to command the armies of the United States." 

This was superseded by Section 9, Chapter XLI, of an act approved 
3 March 1799, viz.: 
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dents in which providence favored me — but will constrain 
myself to brevity having a presentiment that you will be 
out of patience with this letter containing vastly too much 
about Alexandria and myself instead of the distinguished 
orators in both Houses of Congress — I attribute this excess 
of egotism to the hasty retrospection of more than half a 
century and to the consideration that when writing to you 
I am only thinking to myself — 

Forty years ago not apprehending danger I incautiously 
walked into the Potomac river alone at twilight and when 
the tide had risen owing to which and the dim light I 
was soon under water touching the bottom — the murmur- 
ing stream right above my head — instantly one despair- 
ing thought of eternity darted through my mind and 
then I that never swam until that moment glided through 
the deep to the shore in safety — and such was my confi- 
dence in the power so miraculously bestowed upon me 
that I again ventured in rejoicing at the escape from death 
and the acquirement of the art of swimming — and who 
are they that possess the tithe of such feelings as then per- 
vaded me and yet doubt in the truth of a supreme ruler 

"And be it further enacted, that a commander of the army of the 
United States shall be appointed, and commissioned by the style of 
'General of the armies of the United States' ; and the present office and 
title of lieutenant-general shall thereafter be abolished." 

No record has been found conferring upon him any military title or 
office after the date of the act which abolished both the title and the 
office 3 March 1799 — nine months and 11 days prior to his death. 

In the Hamilton papers in the Library of Congress are found at least 
two letters, however, dated in April and June, 1799, in which he is 
addressed as Lieutenant-General George Washington. 

The official notice of his death as well as the resolution of the Senate in 
relation thereto refers to him as General George Washington, while the 
general orders issued by Ben Stoddert, Secretary of the Navy, announc- 
ing his death to the Navy and Marines designates him as George Wash- 
ington, Commander of our armies and late President of the United 
States. 
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of the universe or of a future state — I think not one — I 
leave this tomorrow morning for the Fauquier Sulphur 
Springs 40 miles off if I do not like them — I will haste 
away to Swim in the Salt Ocean from which I have at all 
times experienced benefit — I expect to be at home on or 
before the 8th of next month — And now I will conclude 
with the words often times impressively said by the good 
old quaker friends 

"fare thee well" Mary 

David Cooke. 



